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Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi¬ 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va¬ 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien¬ 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro¬ 
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should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 
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No nazis on Rocky Top? cont. from page 1 

campus, but I doubt they learned that much because 
they still allowed the Nazis to come. I do, however, have 
more faith that the students learned more from that 
experience than the administration. Hoping that we 
could just sit by and let the administration fix everything 
was an idle dream, and next time students will have 
the knowledge to have the militant organization needed 
when facing these racists. 

The student body has a great deal of potential when 
we are nestled under the wing of the administration. 
Young people have been historically the ones to fight 
against injustice and make a stand for what is right. At 
UT, a truly united student body standing in solidarity 
with one another is something that no racist individual, 
organization, or administration can challenge. 

Raja Swamy: Fascist organizations do not arise out 
of nothing. They have very strong social bases and 
the ideas that they espouse speak to audiences from 
particular spaces. These dangerous ideas come 
from spaces that are much more at home than most 
people would like to admit. The same students who 
express astonishment at these fascist events taking 
place are also mourning the fact that when they go to 
Thanksgiving dinner they are having conversations with 
that particular uncle or cousin who espouses pretty 
much the same kinds of fascist ideas. The United States 
is the only "real" democracy in the whole universe, if 
one were to listen to the rhetoric, but India is sometimes 
referred to as the world's most populous democracy. 
Both the United States and India, interestingly, are 
authoritarian non-democracies. Just beneath this 
veneer of democracy are very anti-democratic, non- 
democratic forms of governance and structures and 
practices of power. 

In India, a new Hindu right-wing government has 
been in power since the last general election in 2014, 
a government led by a man whose own political career 
was made within a movement that its own numbers 
referred to as a fascistic supremacist movement, the 
RSS. The RSS emerged in 1925, inspired by Mussolini, 
when Indian right-wingers sought the advice and help 
of the Italian fascist government to set up a parallel 
fascist project in India. Its leaders spoke of applying 
the example that Hitler was setting in his targeting and 
extermination of the Jewish population to India's Muslim 
population. The RSS was a decidedly Hindu-chauvinist, 
Hindu-supremacist organization. After an RSS member 
assassinated Mahatma Gandhi in 1948, the organization 
was banned for a couple of years, but strangely enough, 
it became unbanned, and by the 1960s and 1970s it 
became quite mainstream as a "social organization." 

By the 1970s it had also established a political party 
that began trying to take power from the hands of 
the dominant nationalist party, the Indian National 
Congress, the party of Gandhi that had ruled India for 
several decades. After an attempted comeback in the 
1990s, the party finally but rapidly achieved its last life 
in the 2014 elections, bringing to power Narendra Modi, 
the current Prime Minister of India. 

The RSS echoes the Trump administration in its 
commitment to two kinds of politics. On the one hand, 
the RSS stands very unambiguously and fervently for 
a Hindu-supremacist state, and this involves not only 
policy-making but also tacit and active coordination 
with a vast apparatus of fascist movements that 
exercise various forms of extralegal violence. This 
extralegal violence tends to work in coordination—or 
in conjunction, or with the sort of nudge-nudge, wink- 
wink—of parts of the state. Time and again, mass 
violence against minorities targeted by the Hindu right 
wing elicits very little in terms of proactive, defensive 
responses from the state. At the same time, the state 
empowers these extralegal movements by providing 
new avenues for them to exercise power, as seen most 
recently in the so-called cow protection movement. 

The Hindu right likes to exercise the belief that Indians 
should be vegetarian, and first and foremost, that 
Indians should never eat cow meat or beef. Anybody 
accused of eating beef can be set upon by mobs and 
can be lynched and killed. This has happened many 
times in the last few years. Mob violence is now 
emboldened by the state; officials openly speak about 
the importance of cows. The government of the most 
populous state in India, Uttar Pradesh, announced 
yesterday a new venture to barter and market cow 
urine, apparently for medicinal purposes. At the same 
time that they are promoting these kinds of revanchist 
ideas, they are slashing health and education budgets, 
attacking the remnants of the welfare state, cutting 
subsidies for small producers and farmers, eliminating 
various kinds of affirmative action that provide 
avenues for entry into the workforce for marginalized 
and oppressed populations, etc. The second set of 
commitments, then, are neoliberal. As we've seen in 
the U.S., this commitment to neoliberalism results 
in a massive upward transfer of wealth. Fascism did 
not introduce social inequality but it has made that 
process much more efficient while at the same time 
eviscerating the post-colonial and the post-1940s 
presumptions about democracy, citizenship, equal 
rights, protection under the law, and so on. This is 
the critical moment we need to grasp, this combined 
and tacit alliance: the mob is organized, and the state 
provides not only legitimacy for its actions but utilizes 
the mob to advance its own interests. These interests 
are both supremacist in orientation and directed 
towards facilitating wealth transfer upwards to the rich 
while pushing back against any form of resistance to 
those processes. Social movements are criminalized; 
anybody who protests, whether against wage cuts or 
against a tax on the street, is criminalized; any kind of 
organizational efforts are criminalized. 

That's a very depressing picture, but the Left will 
always fight back, and the Left will fight back in new 
ways. That is why we are the Left. We will learn from our 
mistakes. Last week, 50,000 farmers in India marched 
from the city of Nashik, 200 kilometers by foot, to the 
city of Mumbai, the capital city of capitalism in India. 
These farmers assembled around the state legislature, 
handed a set of demands to the chief executive of the 
state, and got every single demand agreed to, right 
there and then, from a terrified government who never 
expected this from the very poor, the most marginalized. 


We have to draw inspiration from these moments. A 
Left that fights back is a Left that has to think clearly 
and cleverly about the conditions that exist today. We 
can draw inspiration from older fights, but the fights of 
today are the fights of today. 

Chris Irwin; In the marketplace of ideas, bad ideas are 
supposed to be debated ! When the TWP guys get debated, 
their ideas come apart like tissues in a hurricane. But 
the University of Tennessee made sure to say, "We're 
not going to have any debate here." The UT let the TWP 
screen everybody coming to their event, gave the TWP a 
building, gave them their own police escort. Meanwhile, 
UT alumni (such as myself] and UT students got to 
stand out in the cold rain. What fundamentally pissed 
me off about it was this idea that that's what the First 
Amendment is, the right for one group of idiots to spout 
their insanity unopposed and undebated. The university 
made sure that's exactly what happened. 

For the marketplace of ideas to work, we have to 
confront them. We have to argue with them. We have 
to debate them. Because their ideas come apart when 
we do that. As far as punching them, I suck at violence, 
really. I'm not any good at it. I'm old, I'm overweight. 

But an argument in public with idiots? I have some 
skills. I've been to about 25 anti-Nazi/KKK rallies. I 
started in Newport, where the idiots burned a cross 
in the black mayor's yard. We humiliated them. We 
crushed them. Every single time we confronted them 
in public, they'd lose. They don’t even lose— it's not 
like a tiny loss. They get humiliated! It's almost painful 
to watch. They're "pro-environment," anti-NAFTA, 
pro-steelworker. They're here for all of you proud 
people. But then, you come up and you poke them just 
a little bit, and they lose it! One time in Morristown I 
was wearing this hat that looked a little funky. They 
started yelling at me, "Look, it's the Taliban! He's a 
Jew! Taliban-Jew!" And they started chanting, "Taliban- 
Jew!" The Taliban is recruiting Jews? That does not 
make any damn sense to me, and that's the thing: Every 
time you poke them and debate them, the crazy comes 
out. They cannot help it. The only time they win is when 
we do not confront them, when we do not debate them, 
when we do not argue with them. 

At the beginning of our counter-rallies, the 
neoliberals always say, "Lets close our eyes, get on our 
magical unicorn, and just ignore them away." And every 
time I hear them I ask, "Can you please point at a single 
time in history when ignoring evil and hatred has ever 
worked?" Martin Luther King, Jr. said, “When you're 
silent in the face of evil, you are not only complicit, you 
are as good as actively participating in it." Silence in 
the face of evil is complicity. It never works out not 
to confront these guys. They love it when they're not 
confronted. You know why? They make their YouTube 
videos and they recruit people, and that's what this is 
about. They're flipping rocks as quickly as they can to 
see if they can get anybody to come out from the rocks 
and join their ranks—even one or two people at a time. 
When we do not confront them, they get the media. 

When we show up we steal half of them. That's why they 
counted on the University of Tennessee to insulate them 
from any discussion or debate: because in the field of 
debate, they lose every time. When we do not show up 
and confront these fools, they march. 

The first rally I organized against the KKK was 
in Asheville. The KKK was going to march through 
Asheville. Asheville actually does have an African 
American population; it is just really segregated. 3,000 
people from Asheville poured out on the streets and told 
the KKK, "Not in our town! This is not the '50s, you do 
not get to march unopposed." My favorite footage was 
of this little old woman: When the Grand Dragon was 
marching through, she yelled, "I know him! He hits on 
me in the 7-Eleven every single morning!" By the next 
morning, when I got on the bus in Asheville, something 
had changed. African Americans and people on the bus 
were excited. The footage that runs in a lot of Americans' 
heads is the black-and-white footage of the KKK walking 
through town and the terrified townspeople hiding. 
Overnight, their image of their own hometown changed 
from that to a town where 3,000 people would show up 
and mock and humiliate the KKK and say, "Not in our 
damn town! You are not welcome here!" 

We can do that. It is not just that we can shut them 
down. It is not just that we can humiliate them and 
argue them to pieces to the point where they lose it and 
say crazy stuff We can change the footage in people's 
heads. That is an opportunity. We can only waste it when 
we do not show up, when we do not confront them, 
when we do not organize, when we start fighting among 
ourselves rather than fighting in our society. 

Responses 

JR: I agree that it is disgusting how much special 
treatment the UT administration gave the Nazis. UT 
must have spent an exorbitant amount of money just to 
protect the Nazis. It is ludicrous that the TWP screened 
the people that went into the event; If you went onto 
their website to sign up to go there, you had to have a 
voucher from someone already in the organization who 
knew you. That significantly limits the free marketplace 
of ideas, which I am all for. But the one bad thing about 
it is that debating these people gives legitimacy to their 
ideas. I do not want to live in a society where I have to 
debate Nazis, fascists, and racists every day. I have far 
better things to do with my time. I'd rather be doing 
something constructive instead of just arguing with 
people with hateful views. There is a need for militancy 
against these people, and there is a need for rational 
debate, but we have to find a mix between the two, so 
that we're not focusing all of our efforts on fighting 
these few fringe groups and people with poor views. 

RS: About ten years ago, if we heard a story about some 
Hindu right-wing, fascist person saying something 
about the benefits of cow urine or the need to kill all the 
"others," the responses to that would have been—and 
were—very much dismissive: "These people are crazy; 
they're clowns; they're stupid; they're idiots." But today 
they are ruling the country, a country of 1.2 billion 
people, most of whom are at the mercy of the policies, 
fancies, and idiocies of this group of clowns. The people 
promoting cow urine are today in the driver's seat. So I 
would not dismiss these types of movements offhand. 


It is important to take them seriously, because they are 
dangerous and history has provided us several examples 
of their danger. Mussolini was kind of a clownish 
character before he took power. Hitler was a clownish 
character in the 1920s. In 1933, the very Germans who 
had dismissed Hitler 10 years earlier, including large 
sections of the Social-Democratic middle—the spiritual 
ancestors of the Social Democratic Party of India or the 
Indian National Congress—were still dismissive and 
did not take the Nazis seriously. Soon enough, when 
the Nazis came to power, the Social Democrats—who 
in many ways encouraged that mocking attitude—did 
not have a clue as to how to fight back. So, I think 
it is important to mock them and to expose their 
shallowness, but we have to simultaneously—as I think 
events today are proving—be constantly imagining and 
taking forward the positive fights. What are we fighting 
for? What do we want? We want socialized medicine. 

We want healthcare for all. We want education. We want 
rights. We want wages. We want equality. We want an 
end to police brutality. Only that kind of perspective can 
produce the political momentum needed to fight back 
against fascist regimes. 

Cl: Truths. You know what's an ugly truth? We're being 
out-organized in some ways. They're doing Twitter, 
they're doing Facebook—but they're also putting flyers 
up. Nobody does that on the Left anymore. We've more 
or less disappeared within the electronic frontier. 

They're doing a ground game. They're chalking. One 
of their tactics is two weeks before an action to flyer 
up a minority neighborhood with five or six really 
racist flyers, and then call the media on themselves. 

The media comes out, takes a picture of these eight 
or nine flyers, and reports, "Oh my god, there must 
be thousands of these!" The media posts it and then 
everybody on Facebook and social media—it is called 
a "force magnifier"—takes it, puts it out, and they're 
turning eight or nine flyers into 10,000-15,000 hits. Here 
in Knoxville, the TWP is training. They're doing fight 
clubs and beating each other bloody. They're practicing 
shooting. We know what their vision of the world is. 
They're practicing with guns. They're organizing. They 
have a Stormfront gathering where they meet once a 
year. They're talking about losing the pointy hats and 
the swastikas. They're meeting at Am-Ren [American 
Renaissance] in Nashville and organizing cell-based 
activity in individual towns where they're flyering and 
working together. I do not see that kind of organization 
happening from our end of the party, and that's scary. 

The word "antifa” has almost become a pejorative 
in a lot of society today. But that word comes from 
"antifascist." I have my grandfather's letters from 
when he was in the 63rd Airborne. His infantry division 
was called "Blood and Fire": They spread blood and 
fire through the Nazi ranks. That was two generations 
ago, when 400,000 Americans soldiers died fighting 
the Nazis. Now we're having Nazi meetings at the 
University of Tennessee, and the dialogue has gotten 
so out of control that the word "antifa" can be used as 
a pejorative against people whose grandparents fought 
and died against the fascists. 

RS: As much as we like to wish that these are marginal 
characters, we must remind ourselves that a significant 
majority of the American public voted for Donald Trump. 
A significant number of white folks voted for Donald 
Trump, no matter how bad and how open his racism 
and xenophobia, his hatred, and his utter contempt for 
the things most people would consider decent human 
values. A very large number of Hindus in India voted 
for Narendra Modi, who was very clearly complicit 
in—and in fact, supervised—one of the worst genocides 
in modern India. In 2002 more than 2,000 Muslim 
men, women, and children were massacred under his 
watch, and he was the chief executive of the state of 
Gujarat. His organizations were involved in the killings. 
His police force was involved in the killings. His civil 
legislators were involved in covering up the killings. 

He rewarded those who were directly involved in the 
killings. He wanted them in state positions. He went on 
to become Prime Minister of India. 

Right-wing sympathies are a systemic problem 
that we have to address systemically. It is not the sum 
total of the malicious intents of individuals. Not every 
single German in Nazi Germany was an evil, hateful, 
bigoted, terrible human being. But the sum total of the 
consensus resulted in what was arguably the worst 
genocide in modern history. 

If Trump is cutting back all kinds of social spending 
and attacking with a vengeance various kinds of 
allocations for the poor, for social spending, etc., he 
did not invent this process. It started before and the 
foundations for this were laid far back. One could 
look at the Clinton administration in the 1990s. The 
criminalization and incarceration of a large number of 
African American people was hateful and intensified in 
the Clinton administration. "'Three strikes,' you're out" 
came under Clinton, so let's not forget that there's a 
pathway to this. 

Nixon wasn't just responding to hidden hatreds 
and prejudices. He was responding to the threat of 
a politicized African American movement that was 
changing a very fundamental way in which white 
supremacy worked by contesting the material claims of 
white supremacy to monopoly over the state, monopoly 
over education, monopoly over health, monopoly over 
rights of citizens. The pushback against civil rights 
was part of the strategy involving criminalization and 
incarceration that recreated racism along different 
lines. When we think of how neoliberalism works in this 
context, in both the Indian case as well as the United 
States, one sees a long, sustained period of assaults 
on the remnants of the social welfare state—and these 
assaults started with the Social Democrats. They were 
not an innovation of the right wing. The right wing is 
more efficient at vocalizing it, because the right wing 
can solve one particular "problem," the problem of 
resistance. To fight back means not simply invoking the 
1990s and the Clinton-era markers of what it means to 
be a democracy. That too is inadequate. 

Q&A 

Where there is neoliberal policy, there is soon thereafter 
the rise of right-wing [including white] nationalism from 


the native peoples that are affected by that neoliberal 
policy. Examples would be Russia in the 90s and the rise 
of the Putin regime; India; and the Middle East as a whole, 
where Islamic nationalism arose in response to neoliberal 
American foreign policy. At the same time we have 
neoliberals such as Hillary Clinton claiming a monopoly 
on anti-racism and anti-sexism in America. Where does 
the Left stand in the face of this? The Left in the U.S. has 
no media representation, no power whatsoever; the Left 
that has the antidote to this neoliberal policy is buffered 
out of power by the existence of the Democrats, who are 
actually the ones pushing racist policy. What does the Left 
do in that case? 

RS: How do we speak with the Democrats? We must 
always speak with them, no doubt, but from the Left, 
from their left. We cannot leave the struggles of today in 
the hands of those who say one thing and consistently, 
without fail, do the opposite; who speak the language of 
populism but make deals with billionaires; who speak 
the language of the emancipation and equality but 
make all kinds of concessions with white-supremacist 
agendas. We should be able to call them out without 
fail. And in that regard, we need more argument. Only 
through more argument will the Left actually become 
the Left. We're constantly being thrown under the 
bus by all kinds of wishy-washy, middle-of-the-road 
players who speak in terms of the "Big Tent" and "let's 
get together," but are nowhere to be seen as soon as 
real kinds of issues crop up. This is why Black Lives 
Matter is so important: because it comes from its own 
space, it comes from an autonomous space. It was not 
the product of the Democratic Party. It did not come 
because of the blessings of some liberal establishment. 
It came straight from the heart of the people 
experiencing the worst kinds of violence from the armed 
state. The language of resistance to the armed state, 
the language of "we’re not going to sit down until you 
put an end to this," is the uncompromising character 
of the riled Left that we need to invoke and draw 
inspiration from. 

The event description for this panel asked about the 
Popular Front against fascism—when the Communist 
Party subordinated itself, submerged itself, into the 
Democratic Party in the 1930s. At that time there was a 
leftist party, for all of its problems, that was supporting the 
Democrats. Now there's no leftist party whatsoever, so we 
can argue, and we can criticize them from the Left, but the 
Democrats are the only game in town at the level of power 
as far the Left is concerned. That's a very real problem, 
one that young people are more aware of, actually, than 
was the case in the days of anti-apartheid solidarity. We 
have since had the experience of the anti-war movement 
electing Obama, and a lot of the contemporary anti-racist 
and anti-fascist sentiment very much runs the risk of 
electing the Democrats and running into the sands—the 
risk that whatever energy there might be after the election 
of Trump really will do nothing more than elect the 
Democrats that are very likely to be farther to the right 
than the most recent Democrats. 

Cl: As an anarchist, and not a Commie, I've got a 
different perspective. In the 1930s they rounded us 
up in the Hobbes Act and put us in camps. From an 
anarchist perspective, the Republicans and Democrats 
look largely the same. We used to say, "Different 
puppets, same masters." All definitions of fascism 
came from Mussolini, from the idea of the combination 
of state power and corporate power. Look at where 
we're at right now! Trump has taken the smiley face off 
of fascism. Under Obama and Clinton we got a damn 
smiley face: The corporations owned our government; 
special interests controlled everything; Congress was 
a millionaire's club; and they moved the furniture 
around between the Democrats and the Republicans. 
That's a fundamental truth, and I think it explains why 
so many Americans do not vote. We get our choices: 
friendly fascism straight-up under Trump, or the smiley 
face on the top of it? The corporations are running 
our civilization and our democracy over a cliff like 
lemmings. They would dump Trump in a heartbeat as 
long as they could keep being in control. 

We have a more fundamental problem that goes 
beyond Democrats and Republicans: Democracy that 
has been hijacked for special interests. If we take 
Aristotle's hypothesis that in democracy there's a pre¬ 
revolutionary period where the oligarchs gain control of 
the state, until it gets so bad that people have to rebel 
and demand a more egalitarian society, then that opens 
up some interesting questions. Where do we place 
ourselves in that process right now? What does a more 
egalitarian society look like? Where would you want us 
to be on the other end of the next American revolution? 

JR: As a reformed Democrat—I'm not one anymore, 
just to make that very clear—I feel inclined to say that 
Democrats often brand themselves as the only ones 
who care for social justice, for these things that we 
are fighting for every day. My only question is, what are 
they doing right now? The Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party are often two sides of the same coin, 
and when you flip that coin every so often, I call that 
false democracy. Democracy is not "every four years 
you suddenly see a bunch of ads for electing our next 
president." I think a lot of students realize that, because 
they see these issues around them and they want to do 
something. What do they do? They go to the Democratic 
Party, and the Democrats do not really care. What is 
the Democratic party doing right now? Are they trying 
to better the lives of everyone? Are they organizing to 
bring down this racist administration? No, they are 
biding their time a few more years until their re-election 
comes around so they can say, "We're on your side. 

We can do this for you. Just vote us in power." It is not 
going to happen. Even if the Democratic Party does try 
to do a few things—even if they try to push universal 
healthcare—it will be very limited because they're still 
working within the system that breeds these injustices, 
and they're still promoting that false democracy that is 
going to keep us all confined. 

Regarding neo-Nazis on campus, it seemed like there's an 
idea within this discussion that UT students are not really 
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racist because they did not show up to the TWP ratty. It's 
alluring to pretend that UT students would have to show 
up there to prove themselves racists, but racists can be 
in the frat house and be as empowered as they want to be 
there. The conversations about race and anti-racism are 
being directed to the wrong places; this in-group talking 
that we're doing is backwards. We all understand anti¬ 
racism. The conversations need to be had with people who 
do not want to talk about anti-racism, not those who want 
to come into this room. 4s a black woman, I feel I should 
not be held responsible for teaching white people about 
racism. Where is the accountability from our white student 
body, from our white faculty, from the people who are here 
and in power? Where is that action? 

RS: When it was announced last August that the right 
wing was organizing a rally against the removal of the 
Confederate monument, many of us faculty, students, 
and communities of color on this campus were quite 
torn about what to do. We asked the same question: It 
is probably time for white folks to step up, right? A lot 
of these white folks go to Thanksgiving dinners where 
those unpleasant conversations happen, particularly 
after the election of Trump. You go home and think, "Oh 
my god, what's wrong with these people?" But you have 
to talk to them! You have to argue with them! Your uncle 
is not going to kill you; he may not like you, but he's not 
going to kill you. You have to piss him off. Family should 
also be held to the same standards and values we hold 
dear as human beings. I think it is time for people in 
majority communities to do their homework, to step up 
those arguments and those conversations. "No, Dad, 
that's wrong. I do not really care what Rush Limbaugh 
says—it is bullshit!" We should be able to say that and 
to speak truth to power within those spaces. To back 
out from that is the worst way to express any kind of 
solidarity. A lot of people are saying, “I’m not like them, 
and I'm going to stay away." That's not enough. Go out 
there and confront them! 

To turn that around, is not the conversation also about 
Hillary Clinton and the Democratic Party? It is a big 
mistake to argue that conservatism is restricted to the 
"white community" Iwhich I do not even believe exists/. 

The segregation of the Left is a real issue, and the pitfall; 

I do not think anybody's family is devoid of conservatism. 
Leftists are pretty rare, and I've met very few "red 
diaper babies" in Tennessee, of any kind—Communist or 
anarchists. 

Cl: One of the common threads we heard in the anti¬ 
protest I helped organize for the neoliberals was, “We 
need to step back. We need to let the African American 
community, the Hispanic immigrant community, step 
forward and take the lead against these guys." And I 
thought about it for a minute, and said, "Wait a second. 
There ain't no brothers or sisters under those hoods. 
Those are white people! And they're there saying they're 
there to protect white people, and that they're killing 


people to protect white people. But you want me to say, 
conveniently, 'I've got to step back and let the people 
they want to kill get in front of me. That's just not my 
responsibility.' But there are no brothers and sisters 
under those hoods. They're our responsibility." These 
fools are ready to kill, burn churches, murder, to say 
they're there to protect us. That's why we've got to be up 
there, why we've got to confront them. 

JR: I would agree with the idea that white people should 
take a step back and let these minority populations 
decide their own fates to the extent that white 
communities do need to work with these marginalized 
groups, but we have to understand that there is only 
so much that we can do by fracturing ourselves. This 
idea of letting one group of people take over and take 
the reins and control everything is fine, but we have to 
realize that there's only so much we can do if we're not 
united and we're not supporting each other in these 
movements. If we are this fractured, and if we want only 
a certain group to deal with a certain issue, then nothing 
is ever going to get done. We have to work together, we 
have to open up the discussion together, and the longer 
we're unwilling to do that, the more the issue is going 
to get perpetuated. We can debate all day about who 
should do what—but then we should be doing what we 
can with the tools we do have. 

I agree with everything you said about the Democratic 
National Committee and neoliberalism, but now people 
on the Left are pushing back against people who are not 
as left as we are, and there's this competition to be the 
furthest left of anybody that you know. It alienates people 
who are moderate or centrist but who are moving towards 
the Left. We should welcome those people and be in 
solidarity with them. There is a real struggle within the 
Democratic Party right now. However hopeful you think 
that struggle is, those people are really fighting the good 
fight, and it is not right to paint everyone in the Democratic 
Party with the same brush. 

I'm a committed socialist. We are all the working class 
that I'm fighting for. No matter what shade of color your 
skin is, you're being duped by the people that are trying to 
divide and conquer. Trump capitalized on racism to divide 
a lot of white working-class voters. In the conversations 
I have with them, I try to help these folks. I tell them, 
"You're being duped. Look at what Trump has put through. 
Has that really helped you? Carrier jobs are being shipped 
to Mexico." In the 1930s, the labor organizer Myles Horton 
would sit down with all the racists and say, "If you don't 
fight together you're gonna fall together." That is the only 
way we can win these folks over. 

If you had somebody in the room with you who identified 
as right-leaning, a conservative, a Trump voter, I think 
it's highly probable that they would deny being racist or 
misogynistic or ignorant or backwards. Rather, they would 
say they're concerned about their job, they're concerned 
about free speech, etc. How do we feel about believing 


them? How do we feel about treating them as victims of 
the same capitalist system? It is my contention that behind 
every attitude is a real political concern and I want to know 
how a Left would speak to this. 

The answer to that question is that our policy on the Left 
would help those people. 

Let's be clear about the nature of racism. It emerged in 
tandem with capitalism. 

Closing remarks 

RS: Mocking the articulation of very offensive, stupid, 
and problematic opinions is not the solution. One 
solution is to demonstrate, through examples and 
illustrations, that your interests and those who 
speak for you are not merely dissimilar but also in 
contradiction to one another. The same guy who says, 
"We're white, we're on the same side"—he killed your 
healthcare. To get at those contradictions is critical for 
the Left, but to get at those contradictions requires an 
engagement with material realities as well. It is one 
thing to be outraged by idiocies, but it is another thing 
to provide a material critique of existing realities and 
propose an alternative. And to do this is hard work, 
because there is a significant investment in racism 
in the working class. A lot of white folks enjoy being 
racist. That's a fact. The Nazis were duped; they were 
also participants in that process. Real, tangible events 
constructed the racist mind-set: The Virginia statutes 
enforced new slave codes after Bacon's Rebellion in 
1676, and in these documents you see the first use 
of the term "white." Before that, they referred to 
Christians, Gentiles, and so forth, but now they became 
"white.” The false solidarity that got established has 
real, tangible benefits for folks who have felt this way. 
So, we've got to take both into account: People are 
duped into racism but put significant investment into it. 

JR: Historically, capitalism has been used as a rather 
effective tool for dividing people and pinning one group 
against another, and racism is one of those byproducts, 
although it has its own history outside of capitalism. 
When talking with Trump supporters, it does not do 
much good to ridicule them or just say, "You're racist." 
The more effective thing to say is, "You're supporting a 
person whose policies are going to screw you over, and 
this is why you're going to be screwed.” Give them a 
bullet-point list of policies. It does not matter if they end 
up saying, "We should build a wall." Even if they hold 
problematic or stupid beliefs, if they think it is against 
their best interest to vote for someone who is going to 
enact these policies then they will not vote for them. If 
they see that they are going to get screwed over, and 
that the group that they're fighting against—minority 
populations or other groups—are going to get screwed 
over, too, then there's the possibility for solidarity 
between these groups. We just have to figure out how 
to tap into it. I do believe people who hold hateful views 


can be reformed. People change their minds over time, 
sometimes. It is really about working to make people's 
lives better. The more we try to do that, the more we'll 
see people saying, "My neighbor is not as bad as I 
thought. Maybe I should not hate that group of people; 
they have the same struggles as me." More people will 
see that the possibility to work together is far more 
productive than simply killing each other. 

Cl: To point out the obvious, the majority of Americans 
did not vote for Donald Trump. In Asheville I was a 
painter in an old folks' home. I'm a criminal defense 
lawyer now—guns and drugs is my business—but back 
then, I painted. There was this right-wing woman, 69 
or 70, and everybody was waiting for us to confront 
each other. I found myself alone with her, and I said, 

"I do not trust the government." She looked at me and 
said, "I do not trust the government either." I said, "I 
think corporations control the government, they have 
too much power." She said, "I think corporations have 
too much power and are taking over the government!" 

I laid out the mainline anarchist philosophy, and you 
know what I found out? We had a lot more in common 
than we had separate. We need to put aside Democrat 
and Republican and all the bipolar bickering that has 
been set up. If I had said, "I'm a Democrat," it would 
have been over. 

When I was involved in the anti-strip-mine civil 
disobedience campaign, Mountain Justice, we went door 
to door to the trailers in every single community where 
the coal miners lived, and we talked to these people. 

We drafted anarchists from Boston that had never been 
out of the city. They were black and were terrified of 
being out in the woods. One of them came up to me and 
said, "They're having a barbecue, they're going to feed 
me deer meat, and they said they're collecting guns 
because they expect a revolution to come because they 
do not trust the government!" These urban anarchist 
activists found out they had more in common with these 
rural people living in these exploited coal communities 
than they did with the wealthy and powerful that are 
manipulating both sides. 

Don't get me wrong: There are some people out there 
that are just damn fools, and they won't ever listen 
to common sense. But we can get through to people. 
They're poor, they're struggling, they're fighting, they're 
being sold a bill of goods, and occasionally, if we can 
put down all of our labels, we can talk—not always, but 
sometimes. And those conversations could be more 
interesting than the ones you have with the people who 
agree lock-step with the way you think. Those are the 
conversations we've got to have.I P 

Transcribed by Matt Cavagrotti. 



"Fight the police university": Students in Frankfurt protest against police interventions at the University 11973/19741. 
Source: Universitatsarchiv Frankfurt am Main (UAF) Abt.850 Nr. 604. 


Interview, Cont. from page 2 

Algerian revolution engendered a type of repressive 
domination whose practices hardly differed from those 
of the counter-revolutionary Islamistic terrorists. Nearly 
200 000 people died during the black years 11990 until 
the early 2000s). At the most, revolution here leads to 
a dissociation of the centers of power. This challenges 
the idea of a revolution as simple transfer of social 
power from one hand to another. Similarly, all that was 
left after the collapse of the Soviet Union was its old 
power apparatus. In today's Russia, only those vilified 
as foreign agents still harbor emancipatory ideas. 

There, what one can do is support those who are being 
persecuted - what, for instance, Amnesty International 
does. This might sound very unspectacular. But it is 
absolutely necessary to support the victims of state 
repression as long as we are still able to do this without 
endangering ourselves. 

JS: What sort of role does this leave for critical 
intellectuals? 

DC: We can support democratization processes all 
over the world, in Turkey for instance. A revolution 


would be incapable of solving the core problems of 
Turkish society, especially those related to the Kurdish 
Question. This is another example of the political dead 
ends towards which Marxist-Leninist organizations 
lead oppositional forces. It is of crucial importance that 
people recognize each other as democratic, social- 
transformative forces. This is the only way in which 
rational change could happen in Turkey. 

JS: In 2015, Axel Honneth (the current director of the 
Institute for Social Research) published The Idea of 
Socialism. His thesis is that socialism initially sought 
to realize the ideals of the French Revolution. Honneth 
situates his interpretation in the tradition of Critical 
Theory. Do you agree? 

DC: Honneth seeks to revive socialism at the level of 
ideas. But socialism's social-transformative claim 
isn't as much an idea as a practical movement. Critical 
Theory is characterized by its contradictory relation 
towards this movement. For Honneth, change in theory 
constitutes a reflex on movements in thought, rather 
than on societal realities. He advocates a theorem of 
[intersubjective] understanding. 

By contrast, I would insist that there is a non- 
academic impulse in Critical Theory. Critical Theory was 
started by the simultaneity of the October Revolution's 


success and the German Revolution's failure. Social 
change is what gets theoretical thinking going. The 
same is true for fascism in Germany, which changed 
Adorno and Horkheimer's thinking. Changing thought 
processes are always triggered by societal experiences. 
For Honneth, it is the opposite: If only one could think 
correctly, one could have known all these things already 
a hundred years ago! Mistakes are here located in 
thinking itself. But transformed thinking is only made 
possible on the basis of transformed social relations. 

JS: Hegel assumed that social changes could only be 
recognized retrospectively. Marx, by contrast, argued 
that theory itself needed to become a force of social 
transformation. How does this impulse register in 
Critical Theory? 

DC: One essential aspect of Critical Theory is the 
critique of science, i.e. a critical relation towards 
science as traditional theory. In Honneth, following 
Habermas, this relation changes. They wanted to 
anchor Critical Theory in the world of academia. By 
establishing Critical Theory, they destroyed its raison 
d'etre. This is because Critical Theory had always 
acquired its essential impulses from what was outside 
of the academic establishment. However, the decision 
to continue the Institute for Social Research in this way, 
and to turn Critical Theory into traditional theory had 
a political character. This way, anyone who wants to 
inherit it can do so. 

But I would like to qualify my criticism of Honneth 
and Habermas: In Hanover, we also tried to integrate 
Critical Theory into the university and to simultaneously 
preserve non-academic influences and activities. This 
proved impossible in the long run. In this sense, we are 
not simply dealing with a problem of bad intentions on 
Honneth's or Habermas's part, but with a contradiction 
as such, a contradiction that Horkheimer and Adorno 
were able to endure. This is where Critical Theory's 
appeal lies. 

JS: What's your perspective on the future of Critical 
Theory? 

DC: I m afraid there is no future for the Institute for 
Social Research as an Institute for Critical Theory. 

There are no longer successors who could found an 
institute that assumes a critical position towards 
the development of sociology. An institute for social 
research would need to provide a critique of traditional 
sociology, a renewal of a social theory grounded in the 
critique of the economy. This is the actual legacy of the 
kind of Critical Theory Adorno and Horkheimer pursued. 
They presupposed the critique of political economy 
that Marx taught. Critical Theory's initial impulses have 
vanished. This makes it difficult to demand its revival, 
because there are no corresponding agents. Today, 
Critical Theory can no longer refer to a potentially 


revolutionary subject (like a socialist workers' 
movement), but only to groups within society.l P 


1 This exhibition sought to educate the German public 
about crimes perpetrated by the judicial system during 
National Socialism. It included information about 

the record of the Nazi criminal justice system and 
documented the careers of Nazi lawyers and justices 
after the fall of the regime. Amongst other things, the 
SDS helped publicize the exhibition and advocated the 
criminal prosecution of former Nazi jurists. 

2 "Today once again the antithesis between theory and 
praxis is being misused to denounce theory. When a 
student's room was smashed because he preferred 

to work rather than join in actions, on the wall was 
scrawled: 'Whoever occupies himself with theory, 
without acting practically, is a traitor to socialism.' It is 
not only against him that praxis serves as an ideological 
pretext for exercising moral constraint. The thinking 
denigrated by actionists apparently demands of them 
too much undue effort: it requires too much work, is too 
practical." Adorno, Marginalia to Theory and Praxis, in: 
Critical Models, 263. 

3 The Socialist Buero was a New Left organization that 
sought to organize social groups in accordance with 
their emancipatory interests. It was most active during 
the 1970s and 1980s. 
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Students in Frankfurt occupy university buildings and change its name to Karl Marx University. 
Source: Universitatsarchiv Frankfurt am Main (UAF) Abt.850 Nr. 573. 


Detlev Claussen is Professor Emeritus at Leibniz 
University in Germany and author of Theodor W. Adorno: 
One Last Genius. He defends Critical Theory's political 
relevance against both academic co-optation and the 
charge of retreat into the academic ivory tower. His 
writings investigate, among other things, Lenin's influence 
on Adorno's thought. Jan Schroeder is a member of 
Platypus. The following interview was conducted in 
German on March 21, 2017. What follows is Clara Picker's 
translation of the transcript of that interview as published 
in the 8th issue of German-language Platypus Review, 
available at < https://platypusl917.org/die-olatypus- 
review/ >. 

Jan Schroeder: In 1966 you were Theodor Adorno's 
student in Frankfurt and a member of the German 
Socialist Student Union (SDS). What did you think about 
Adorno at the time? Did he influence your political 
activism? 

Detlev Claussen: Adorno was the main reason why I 
wanted to pursue my studies in Frankfurt. Today one 
has to add that politically conscious members of the 
SDS regarded it as natural to study at the Institute for 
Social Research. This was not seen as contradictory, 
but as complementary. I was fully aware that Critical 
Theory had political implications, but my engagement 
in the SDS had its own motivation. I started mingling 
with SDS circles in 1966. Prior to that, I had only heard 
rumors about this political organization called ''SDS.'' 

My main reason for joining it was their campaign around 
an exhibition called "Unatoned Nazi Justice." 1 The SDS 
was more or less the only organization that talked about 
those sort of issues. Of course, the other issue was the 
war in Vietnam. The SDS's anti-colonial engagement 
spoke to me. 

JS: There were numerous conflicts between Adorno and 
the student movement. How did you receive and deal 
with Adorno's criticisms? 

DC: Back then we just kept trying to get Adorno on our 
side and did not really comprehend why he would put 
himself in our way. In retrospective, I have to say that 
the occupation of the Institute was the dumbest thing 
we could have done. It put Adorno in an impossible 
position, one that he could not maneuver out of. We 
failed to see the degree to which Adorno was under 
pressure from the university administration and the 
regional government. In fact we provoked the eviction of 
the protesters by the police. 

JS: Many of Adorno's later texts (such as "Marginalia to 
Theory and Praxis" or "Resignation") approach the New 
Left and the student movement critically. What kind of 
role did Adorno's intervention play? 

DC: Both of these texts also take up conflicts that 
existed within the student movement. There is a 
passage that describes an action leine Aktion) in an 
apartment, during which a student was attacked for 
engaging with theory. 2 This action was conducted by one 
of the most theory-hostile groups within the student 
movement. In fact, I also resided in said apartment, and 
that was not a coincidence! It was the so-called "leather 
jacket faction” of the SDS that came into our apartment 
and ravaged my best friends' room. The critique of 
"actionism" was completely justified, and we regarded it 
as such at the time. 

Adorno was well aware of what was happening within 
the protest movement. But the texts you mention are 
not reflective of Adorno's entire body of work. Take, for 
instance, his drafts for a new edition of The Dialectic of 
Enlightenment. Here Adorno suggests that the student 
movement might in fact have halted the movement 
towards the administered world. Adorno adopted a 
double perspective. On the one hand, he thought that 
the protest movement was indeed justified, that the 
protest movement existed for good reason. On the other 
hand, however, he thought that the activism within the 
student movement had acquired a fatal character. 

JS: Adorno also worried that the student movement 
itself might become a vehicle for the administered 
world. How would you weigh the political legacy of 1968 


against Adorno's premonition? 

DC: By the early 1970s, a different set of tendencies 
started to gain importance, tendencies that Adorno 
did not live to see but, in a certain sense, nonetheless 
anticipated. The emergence of numerous Marxist- 
Leninist sects was conditioned by the protest 
movement's hostility towards theory. Let me make a 
bold proposition: Anybody that seriously studied Critical 
Theory under Adorno was incapable of participating 
in a Marxist-Leninist cadre party. To have done so 
would have been a complete contradiction. Adorno kept 
asking, What is the revolution without a revolutionary 
proletariat? Doesn't attempting to make a revolution 
under such circumstances lead straight back to the 
sorts of dilemmas that the protest movement was 
confronted with at the outset and that necessarily 
followed its disintegration? It was important to find 
a path that would lead to neither terrorism nor 
sectarianism a la the "K-Gruppen.” Navigating this was 
facilitated by the engagement with Adorno. One had to 
try to take up concrete social conflicts. 

JS: After Adorno's death in 1969, you moved to 
Hannover where you wrote your dissertation on the 
"cunning of violence" and worked for the Socialist 
Bureau. 3 To what extent did your experience with the 
student movement inform your later engagements? 

DC: Based on the experience of the 1960s I would 
say that theory can only with great effort remain 
adequate to its own moment. This is also how I view my 
activities since the 1970s. Even nowadays, overcoming 
the hostility towards theory remains a central task. 
However, this cannot mean simply returning to the 
theories from a hundred years ago, for theory always 
has to be a critique of the present. At the same time, 
it needs to be conducted in a way that is theoretically 
adequate. 

JS: If the hostility towards theory on the left has not 
been overcome, is your book, The Cunning of Violence, 
still timely? 

DC: I finished my studies in Frankfurt because Oskar 
Negt offered me a position as assistant in Hannover in 
1971. I wrote my dissertation on revolutionary violence 
and its theories at the time of the culmination of the Red 
Army Faction's activity. I wanted to arrive at a concrete 
concept of social-revolutionary violence that does not, 
like the generic concept of violence, account for violence 
exclusively in terms of the intention of the perpetrator 
of violence but rather with reference to practice. I tried 
to discern (the) particular type(s) of violence, which are 
indeed distinguishable, by examining their/its patterns 
of movement. The politically decisive feature of the 
book is that it constitutes a fierce criticism of terroristic 
violence [not only of the RAF but on a global scale) 
which fetishizes violence in its meaning. In this sense, it 
also constitutes a critique of Palestinian practice, which 
has lost itself in terroristic violence and consequently 
put into question the legitimacy of the Palestinian 
national movement. But it was also an attempt to show 
that anti-colonial violence was not simply terrorism, and 
that it gains legitimacy through a social-revolutionary 
movement. 

JS: Many activists in the 1970s thought that the political 
rhetoric and ambitions of the New Left were finally 
being realized. Did you agree with this assessment or do 
you see the 1970s as a time of regression compared to 
the 1960s? 

DC: The 1960s have left us with a dilemma that I have 
criticized over and over again: namely, the gap between 
revolutionary rhetoric and political practice. Many people 
tried to close this gap violently. This was a devastating 
move, and it manifested itself particularly in terroristic 
activities. I would say that political rhetoric must refer to 
and express political content in a way that is adequate to 
reality. Of course, it needs to do so with a moment that 
points beyond what is: It must not simply reflect reality 
"realistically.” It also needs to formulate the potential 
inherent in reality: Where and how can society be 
transformed? But some of the transformations that have 


been achieved during the 1970s have now become the 
bogeymen of populist rhetoric. 

JS: What part did the people you call "critical 
intellectuals" play in all this? Has the vanishing of the 
protest movement of the 1960s and 1970s changed their 
role in contemporary society? 

DC: It is very important that critical intellectuals analyze 
society and its tendencies. The development and 
reconstitution of theory constitutes a primary task. But 
I would no longer call this theory "revolutionary" but 
rather "critical social theory." 

JS: What is the difference? 

DC: I assume global contemporary conditions to be such 
that revolutions are neither possible nor desirable. 

JS: Did Critical Theory have a closer connection to Marx 
and Lenin in the past than they do now? 

DC: Already in the SDS we were fully aware of the close 
connection between Critical Theory and Marxism. But 
in Adorno's writings, one could also see that Adorno 
viewed Lenin, or the October Revolution, as a historical 
moment that would not return. This is in fact the very 
starting point of Negative Dialectics, but only those who 
recognized Critical Theory's reference to Marx and 
the Lukacs of History and Class Consciousness could 
understand this. We would know very little about the 
relation between Adorno and thinking about a Leninist 
cadre party if this engagement within Critical Theory 
had never happened. 

JS: These sorts of considerations are explicitly taken 
up in the notorious "discussion on theory and practice" 
[Towards a New Manifesto], In this conversation from 
1956, Horkheimer and Adorno ponder creating "a 
strictly Leninist manifesto." They assume the necessity 
of a Socialist Party but also regard such an appeal as 
futile in the context of their own historical situation. 

They thought that such a party could not, in the given 
historical moment, become more than another SPD 
or British Labour Party. Does this mean that Adorno 
followed Lukacs in being a Leninist? 

DC: Adorno realized quite early that the existing 
communist parties could not live up to the demands of a 
revolutionary organization. This was also the attraction 
of Lukacs' History and Class Consciousness■. It justified 
a revolutionary organization in the absence of the 
existence of an empirical revolutionary organization, 
what in Lukacs became an idealist construction. The 
Lukacsian critique pointed Adorno to the existence of a 
dilemma: the necessity of revolutionary theory, on the 
one hand, and the impossibility, at least at that time, 
of a revolutionary cadre organization, on the other. 

You cannot create a revolutionary cadre organization 
out of nothing. To imagine that you could would be the 
worst sort of idealism. Critical Theory emerged out of 
this very contradiction. One cannot simply turn back 
developments and begin with the allegedly good old 
times. This is what constitutes the legacy of Critical 
Theory: It emerged as an attempt to reflect on the failed, 
not on the successful, revolution. The literature on 
Critical Theory has often completely failed to perceive 
this. At some point, the story goes, revolutionary 
optimism just faded, then you had Critical Theory. 

But this is not right. Critical Theory started from the 
experience that the Russian October Revolution had 
remained completely isolated and that there had been 
reasons for this. One of those reasons was that all 
Western countries lacked a comparable or adequate 
revolutionary organization. 

JS: Would the existence of a Bolshevik-type party in 
western countries have been necessary and desirable? 

DC: A social-revolutionary transformation was 
apparently impossible without such a party. 

JS: In Towards a New Manifesto, Adorno refers to the 
period after World War Two as a historical respite. 

Many conclude from this that Adorno regarded political 
practice as impossible and retreated into the ivory tower 
to devote himself to pure theory. But if this were true, 
isn't it curious that Adorno still spoke of the necessity 
of a socialist party in 1956? Given this, how should we 
understand Adorno's characterization of his own project 
as a "message in a bottle"? 

DC: In Negative Dialectics, Adorno formulated something 
that he became aware of in his engagement with 
Horkheimer. This is why I included the famous letter 
from 1958 about Habermas in the appendix of my 
biography of Adorno. In it Horkheimer reiterates that 
one cannot simply take up Marx's early writings as 
though there would be another pre-1848 situation, i.e., a 
situation in which the revolution again was imminent. In 
my opinion, the conclusion of Towards a New Manifesto 
is that that specific situation is irrecoverable, and 
this is why the Communist Manifesto has not been 
reformulated. After all, the conversation was about 
whether one could do this and that it had not happened. 

JS: For Adorno and Horkheimer, the absence of the 
party concerns theory itself. The obstruction of practice 
also damages the possibility of doing theory. How do you 
deal with this problem? 

DC: Critical Theory attracts people like me because it 
held on to the revolutionary demand for a fundamental 
societal transformation. At the same time, it 
concludes that all previous attempts at establishing 
this fundamental transformation of society have been 
unsuitable. My own biography and the experiences of 
the past forty years have strengthened my belief that 
these fundamental transformations would have been 
necessary. The society we live in harbors a monstrous 
potential for destruction, one that it constantly 
reproduces. Humanity does not simply progress, and the 
collapse of actually existing socialism in 1989 neither 
led to the end of history nor to a liberal actuality, but 
to the reproduction of very archaic and dangerous 
phenomena like anti-Semitism and racism, not to 
mention the enormous expansion of the surveillance 


state. One has to start with this indeed correct aspect 
of the Dialectic of Enlightenment. But one also has to 
find new intellectual and theoretical ways of discovering 
the possibilities for change. In this sense, we critical 
intellectuals need to find our audience. 

JS: Adorno had an audience among the student 
movement. What problems and potentials did he identify 
and point out? 

DC: This becomes apparent in his engagement with 
Marcuse. Marcuse was much closer to the protest 
movement. Moreover, unlike Adorno, he did not 
overwhelm it under the aspect of revolutionary practice. 
Adorno held the concept of revolutionary practice in 
high esteem and he measured the protest movement 
against it. Marcuse did not do this and, consequently, 
related differently to the movement. One problem of 
the protest movement consisted in its tendency to 
overburden its practice, which was indeed legitimate, 
with a misguided revolutionary self-understanding. 

JS: What were the reasons for Adorno and Marcuse's 
different attitudes towards the student movement? 

DC: The US civil rights movement was particularly 
decisive. Marcuse was in direct contact with activists 
who went to the South in the early 1960s. He saw that 
the protest movement had developed out of the Civil 
Rights Movement, in which, at the beginning, there 
was no claim to revolutionary practice. The Civil Rights 
Movement sought to challenge the racist structure of 
the United States. This is why Marcuse related much 
more organically to the protest movement, while 
circumstances in Europe were, after all, very different. 
For Marcuse, the practice of the protest movement 
had a sort of catalyzing function. I am thinking here 
of his famous theory of non-integrated forces, which 
he develops towards the end of One-Dimensional 
Man. He suspends or excludes these forces from the 
high demand of revolutionary practice. This made it 
significantly easier for him to get a realistic sense of the 
protest movement. Its goals - ending the war in Vietnam 
and, later on, feminism - ultimately had a catalyzing 
effect on society. 

JS: What does "catalyzing function” mean? 

DC: These movements mobilized society without 
being a revolutionary subject. They sensitized society 
to certain questions that society had previously not 
been open towards. In this sense, the Civil Rights 
Movement constitutes a certain background experience 
which indeed can - and, according to Marcuse, should 
- prompt people to continue and not bet everything 
on a power-political transformation of society. 

Marcuse wanted to take up, clarify, and advance the 
emancipatory tendencies within society. This was what 
was right about Marcuse's view of the social protest 
movements of the 1960s and 70s. 

One must not forget something that has become 
a bit sidelined by your discussion of Leninism: 

The decisiveness of the experience of the mass 
extermination of the European Jewry for Critical 
Theory and particularly for Adorno's thought. Thus, 
one also has to contend with the dilemma that there is 
no revolutionary answer to this, especially not within 
Marx's or Lenin's theory. For they still move in the 
universe of a reasonable world. In extreme terms one 
could say that the perpetuation of the capitalist order 
constitutes an irrational act that has its reasons in the 
preservation of power. This whole rational world was, 
at the very latest, put into question by the experience of 
the mass extermination of European Jewry. The failure 
of the revolution in Western countries had constituted 
Critical Theory's initial vantage point. This is why Critical 
Theory concerned itself with the relation between 
capitalist society, proletariat, and societal development. 
The beginnings of the mass extermination of European 
Jewry led to a change in thinking somewhere between 
1939 and 1941. Before then, a rationalist construction 
had prevailed: It would be possible to re-align reason 
and society through a revolutionary change. It was 
the abandonment of this rationalism that later led to 
Dialectic of Enlightenment and Negative Dialectics. 

JS: Adorno and Horkheimer always speak of a dialectic 
in relation to Enlightenment and Reason. How do you 
understand this? 

DC: In Adorno and Horkheimer, this signifies a 
turning-away-from or renunciation of the rationalistic 
construction of theory and reality that, inherited from 
the Enlightenment, still governed the thinking of Hegel, 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. You cannot find a thought 
about the Dialectic of Enlightenment in Lenin. The idea 
that the progress of the productive forces could actually 
reduce the revolutionary potential is what is new in 
Dialectic of Enlightenment. 

JS: On the one hand, you suggest that Critical Theory 
cannot conceive of a revolutionary answer to the 
problems of modernity after the Shoah. On the other 
hand, you say that at least Adorno held on to the 
revolutionary demand and, in fact, overburdened the 
protest movement with it. How does this fit together? 

DC: Well, I said this applies under contemporary 
conditions. The emancipatory force of revolutions has 
come to an end during the short twentieth century. This 
is applies to the experiences of the social revolutions 
in Russia and China in an exemplary manner. In both 
of these countries, revolution has led to a drastic 
strengthening of the repressive apparatus. In both 
societies, the cadre organizations constituted the driving 
force of this development. The extent of repression is 
only comparable to that of fascism, perhaps it even 
exceeds the latter. I am not saying that these revolutions 
were illegitimate from the very beginning, but they 
had devastating consequences. Even the anti-colonial 
liberation movements ended in a tremendous disaster. 
This does not mean that they were illegitimate from 
the outset either. But it is hard to imagine that any 
revolution could overcome the sort of domination 
these movements ultimately led to. For instance, the 

Interview continues on page 4 



















